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THE HUMANITY OF NATURE. 



" For I have learned 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth ; but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity." 

Wordsworth. 

"We endeavored to show, in our last, by 
collating from the poets, that the inanimate 
part of Nature was possessed of something 
like a vitalized spirit to the perceptions of 
men of susceptible characters. Not indeed 
that we could raise the mere insensate 
creation to be a partaker of those qualities 
that preeminently distinguish man from the 
stone, but that the heart that loves' finds 
some beat of sympathy in the. grass that 
grows. When White, of Selborne, found 
out that owls hooted in B flat, or another 
could pen the score of a nightingale, or a 
third divide into bars the croaking of frogs 
— by the mere' application of the rules of 
man to the chance correspondence of 
sound, they.did not discover half the hu- 
manity in the animals, that the poet does, 
when: he: seems to probe the very charac- 
ter, in describing the owl as gloomy, the 
nightingale as pensive, and the frog as a 
braggart. 

Take the contest of the Lutist and 
Nightingale by the old dramatist, Ford, 
and witness the manner in which he has 
humanly amplified those passions of the 
bird, which induce it to sing in company 
with the music of a tinkling runnel. 

" A nightingale, 
Nature's best skilled musician, undertakes 
The challenge ; and for every several strain 
The well-shaped youth could touch, she sang him 

down. 
He could not run divisions with more art 
Upon his quaking instrument, than she, 
The nightingale, did with her various notes 
Keply to. 

To end the controversy, in a rapture 
Upon his instrument he plays so swiftly, 
So many voluntaries, and so quick, 
That there was curiosity and cunning 
Concord in discord, lines of differing method, 
Meeting in one full centre of delight. 
The bird (ordained to be 
Music's first martyr) strove to imitate 
These several sounds ; which when her warbline 

throat 
Failed in, for grief down dropped she on his lute 
And brake her heart." 

Or note how Wordsworth, following the 
common impulse of humanity, dignifies the 
little Robin Redbreast with a fraternal re- 
gard. 

" Art thou the Peter of Norway Boors ? 
Their Thomas in Finland, 
And Russia far inland ? 
The bird, who by some name or other, 
All men, whoknow thee, call their brother." 

■Recount the common names of many 
other of the most familiar of our compa- 
nions in the fields and orchards audTe 
may discover poor Robin is not the only 

fw£° "^ • emin - d US 0f a hnman b ™^ 
etcW,' ^ JU f s ^ Di ? cance . makes Faust 
exclaim, as he stands alone in the forest: 



."Sublime spirit! Thou gavest me glo- 
rious Nature for a kingdom with power to 
feel and. to enjoy her. It is not merely a 
cold, wandering visit that thou permittest 
me ;. thou grudgest me not to look into her 
deep bosom, as into the bosom of a friend. 
Thou passest in review before me the whole 
series of animated things, and teachest me 
to Tmow my orothers in the still wood, in 
the air, and in. the water." 

There is a proneness in human nature to 
train the animal and inanimate natures into 
conformity with the ways and appearances 
of our own. It is the ruling motive in the 
playing hours of children, and directs many 
of our actions in our riper years. Nor is 
the conformation to human nature enough ; 
the lower natures among themselves must 
be made to interchange appearances, or 
array themselves after the fashions of the 
handicrafts of man. A traveller in France 
to-day will find some remnants of that 
"age of verdant sculpture," as Horace 
Smith called it, where the leafy irregulari- 
ties of trees are trimmed and tortured into 
resemblances to castles, monsters, and the 
like, until 

" Her suffering eye inverted nature sees 
Trees cut to statues, statues thick as trees." 

"With all the absurdities that a tasteless 
adaptation in these particulars may adduce, 
this raising of other natures to the scale of 
humanity, informing them with our. own 
characters, is without doubt the fundamen- 
tal element in the composition of. the artist- 
poet. Take Wordsworth's language in de- 
fining such. He calls him " A man pleased 
with his own passions and volitions, and 
who rejoices' more than other men in the 
spirit of life that is in him; delighting to 
contemplate similar volitions, and' passions, 
as manifested in the goings-on of the uni- 
verse, and habitually impelled to create 
them where it does not find them." So 
again in the rhythmical language of The 
Prelude, he remarks on his 

" Observation of affinities 
In objects, where no brotherhood exists 
To passive minds," 

until at last — 

" Coercing all things into sympathy, 
To inorganic natures were transferred 
My own enjoyments." 

The poetical part of our natures, then, 
rejoices in a community of feeling with in- 
sensate objects. In Shelley's' language, 
"we find within our own thoughts the 
chasm of an insufficient void ; and seek to 
awaken in all things that are, a community 
with what we experience within ourselves. 
This is Love. This is the bond and sanc- 
tion which connects not only man with 
man, but with everything which . exists. 
Hence in solitude, or in that deserted state 
when we are surrounded with human 
beings, and yet they sympathize not with 
us, we love the flowers, and the grass, and 
the waters, and the sky. In the blue air, 
there is then found a sweet correspondence 
with our heart. There is an eloquence in 
the tongueless wind, and a melody in the 
flowing brooks, and in the rustling of the 
reeds beside them, which by their incon- 



ceivable relation to something- within the 
soul, awaken the spirits to a dauce/.ofihreath- 
l'ess rapture." So intimately connected is 
the innermost being of man with the: secret 
properties of the natural world. Eichter 
even held that the poet, to give perfection 
to' his descriptions, must make another 
human bosom his camera ooscura, and sur- 
vey the scene through this, as a medium. 
Such, we are told by himself, and by his 
biographer, was Shelley's own method. 
The actual object must have for him an in- 
ternal meaning. It is found to be the case 
with all- great poets. It is one of their 
grand distinctive qualities. " Shakespeare, 
Homer, Dante, Chaucer, saw the splendor 
of meaning that plays over the visible 
world," writes Emerson. "They knew 
that a tree had another use than for apples, 
and corn another than for meal, and' the 
ball of the earth, than for tillage and roads ; 
that these things bore a second and finer 
harvest to the mind, being emblems of its 
thoughts, and conveying in all their natural 
history a certain mute commentary on 
human life." Of all objects of the breath- 
less creation, it is in flowers that we seem 
to find the greatest abundance of typical 
illustration. They have been classified' 
technically into a language, each expressing 
its peculiar sentiment. The true poet wants 
no such ready-made: aids. The flow;er as 
it stands in the garden, by the rivulet's 
marge, or on the hill-side, tells to him its 
own peculiar tale, which it may perhaps 
tell to no other in the same manner.' -This 
is the way Shakespearewas taught by them, 
as Raskin has shown us.': Arbitrary'as. ap- 
pear some of his : associations with ; them, 
such, nevertheless; ; was the story ; they 
whispered to him. . Shelley revels an -'the 
world of flowers, but they speak to him 
more as they, do to the common .crowd. 
He is only, the eloquent- exponent of the 
general understanding: '. And; bow widely 
disseminated' is this understanding ? '. Can 
we dissent from the belief of the author of 
Modern Painters, that there is no inind, 
however rude, but nas some perception or 
acknowledgment of joyfuln'ess' in breath- . 
less things, as most certainly there, are none 
but feel instinctive deligbt in' thelappear-:, 
ances of such enjoyment. "In. both wri- 
ters," says the same author again,' in refer-, 
ring to Shakespeare and .ShelleyJ "we find 
the wild flower . possessing soul- as "well, as 
life, and mingling' its- influence most inti- 
mately, like an untaught melody, with" the 
deepest and most secret streams of. human 
emotion." And again, in another passage, 
this eloquent teacherj in seeking' for the. 
moral ideal of the dak, writes in a way as 
if it were more a. thing of human vitality 
than the breathless object it is. " The 
ideal of the mountain oak may be anything, 
twisting, and leaning, and shattered, and 
rock-encumbered, so only that amidst all 
its misfortunes, it maintains the dignity of 
oak. And indeed I look upon this kind of 
tree as more ideal than the park oak, with 
its equal and symmetrical range of branches, 
in so far as, by its efforts and struggles, 
more of its nature, enduring po wer, patience 
in waiting for, and ingenuity in obtaining, 
what it wants, is brought out, and so more 
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of the essence of oak exhibited, than under 

more fortunate circumstances. 
Nor can we deny any praise which may 

be bestowed on the cherished desire of 

"Wordsworth : 
" Would that the little flowers were born to live, 
Conscious of half the pleasure which they give ; 
That to this mountain daisy's self were known 
The beauty of its star-shaped shadow thrown 
On the smooth surface of this naked stone. 11 

A wish becoming a poet! We may rightly 
believe he more than half suspected it to 
be true. He has more confidence of ex- 
pression, at least, when he speaks of birds. 

"The blackbird in the summer trees, 

The lark upon the hill, 
Xet loose their carol when they please, 

Are quiet when they will. 
With nature never do they wage 

A foolish strife : they see 
A Juippy youth, and their old age 

I) beautiful and free." 

A critic has found fault with this, be- 
cause, in matter-of-fact, little is known of 
the closing days of birds at, liberty. For 
the very reason that little is known, doth 
it seem to us, the poet has a right to the 
freedom he may require. 

There is no great difficulty in contem- 
plating the instinctive faculties of animals, 
as raised to the level of humanity. Some- 
time we imagine faculties, and ally them to 
our' own natures. Wordsworth, in some 
parts of his " White Doe of Eylestone," 
has perhaps endowed his gentle creature, 
with something too much beyond the mat- 
ter-of-fact, to please those who are stub- 
born in denying the poet one of the truest 
ends of his mission. How much would 
some portions of the Ancient Mariner loose 
in their effect, if its author had succumbed to 
the opinions of such prosers. So our other 
poet, in his Tale of Peter Bell, presents the 
poor ass to us in a way, that for its justifi- 
cation we must look to the right of the 
poet in consideration of the circumstances 
and effect of his story. - 

" Let them whoso voice can stop the clouds, 
Whose cunning eye can see the wind, 
Tell to a curious world the cause, 
Why, making here a sudden pause, 
The Ass turned round his head and grinned" 

This privilege has antiquity enough if we 
go to the fabulists, and in his illustrations of 
Reineke Fuehs, no less an artist than Kaul- 
bach has devoted his talents to the very 
same purpose. We might notice also how 
nearly amounting to the same thing is the 
informing power that Landseer has used, 
in those unequalled representations of ani- 
mals. Some have objected that he some- 
times carries this to too great an extent. 
That the brute physiognomy admits of a 
study, as well as the human, no one can 
doubt, and that this study will show that 
man and the animal have more in their 
natures that is common, than was generally 
supposed, this Lavater of brutes, as he has 
been called, has well succeeded in illustrat- 
ing. He has taught us to know," that in 
beasts, as well as in mankind, individuals 
exist not merely in form alone, but in all 
the various traits of character. "He 
breathes into the brute world," says Bul- 
wer, "a spiritual eloquence of expression 
beyond all literary power to describe. He 
is worth to the Voice of Humanity, all the 
societies in England. He elevates your 
sympathies for animals to the level of hu- 
man interests. He throws a poetry over 



the most unpoetical ; nay, he has given a 
pathos even to a widowed duck ; he is a 
sort of link to the genius of Wilkie, carry- 
ing down the sentiment of humane humor 
from man to man's great dependent family, 
and binding all creation together in one 
common sentiment of that affection, where 
wisdom comprehends all things." 

That part of the animal's character called 
his instinct, seems to have a correspondent 
impulse in plants. Else what is it that 
dries and withers the hop plant, if its pur- 
pose be not thwarted, when an attempt is 
made to force it around a pole in a direc- 
tion contrary to the course of the sun. So 
the convolvulus will shut up its flowers at 
the approach of rain, and the Poor man's 
weather-glass tell of the shower that is 
coming. These and many other manifes- 
tations of the floral tribe which might be 
enumerated, may be considered sure evi- 
dences of a spontaneity, and it only needs 
the power of the poet to change them into 
the significance of something approaching 
human volition. Indeed there are not 
wanting botanists who are willing to ascribe 
to plants in plain prose a limited degree of 
sensation and pleasure, prompted by such 
signs as these, and by that sort of sanctified 
enjoyment which a tree seems to experience 
in a shower, when, as it were, relaxing its 
muscles, it droops its limbs, and stands 
gratefully and humbly receiving the bap- 
tism, that seems to revive its very soul, 
almost we might believe in the very faith 
that used to induce Bacon to walk out un- 
covered in a shower, in order that he 
might feel the Spirit of the Universe des- 
cending upon him. 

Thus far we have spoken of inorganic 
nature and of the lower orders of animal 
existence, and how, poetically at least, they 
seem to be gifted with something approach- 
ing human feelings and powers. Now the 
forest and the stream seem to have a soul 
of their own akin to the vivifying spirit of 
humanity. We find a trace of this belief 
in what Irving says of his native Hudson : 
" I fancy I can trace much of what is good 
and pleasant in my own heterogeneous 
compound to my early companionship with 
this glorious river. In the warmth of my 
youthful enthusiasm, I used to clothe it 
with moral attributes, and almost to give it 
a soul!" 

Further than this we populate these same 
forests and rivers with another existence, 
imaginary, it is true, yet alive to us, as par- 
takers of the poetic sense. A kind of com- 
pound of the spiritual and the human are 
these impalpable creations. We should be 
unable to imagine them without our ex- 
perience with humanity, and they neces- 
sarily assume the viewless state of spirits. 
Such are the various divisions of the fairy 
kind, like those of the Midsummer Night's 
Dream and the Culprit Fay, and the fabled 
mythologies of the ancients. 

Lastly, we must not forget the humanized 
existence, that we sometimes apply to phy- 
sical or mechanical forces, as to steam and 
electricity, &c, addressing them and naming 
them as though they were something more 
than a blind impulse, feeling with Words- 
worth, that we 

" Exult to see 
An intellectual mastery exercised 
O'er -the blind elements ; a purpose given, 
A perseverance fed: almost a soul 
Imparted— to brute matter." 

Justin Winsoe. 



EOMAN BENAISSAHCE.-PKIDE OF 
SCIENCE. 

[ From Stones of Venice.] 

Of all the buildings in Venice, later in 
date than the final additions to the Ducal 
Palace, the nolDlest is, beyond all question, 
that which having been condemned by its 
proprietor, not many years ago, to be pulled 
down and sold for the value of its mate- 
rials, was rescued by the Austrian govern- 
ment, and appropriated, — the government 
having no other use for it — to the business 
'of the Post-office ; though still known to 
the gondolier by its ancient name, the Casa 
Grimani. It is composed of three stories 
of the Corinthian order, at once simple, 
delicate, sublime ; but on so colossal a scale, 
that the three-storied palaces on its right 
and left only reach to the cornice which 
marks the level of its first floor. Yet it is 
not at first perceived to be so vast ; and it 
is only when some expedient is employed 
to hide it from the eye, that by the sudden 
dwarfing of the whole reach of the Grand 
Canal, which it commands, we become 
aware that it is to the majesty of the Casa 
Grimani that the Bialto itself, and the whole 
group of neighboring buildings, owe the 
greater part of their impressiveness. Nor 
is the finish of its details less notable than 
the grandeur of their scale. There is not 
an erring line, nor a mistaken proportion, 
throughout its noble front ; and the exceed- 
ing fineness of the chiselling gives an ap- 
pearance of lightness to the vast blocks of 
stone out of whose perfect union that front 
is composed. The decoration is sparing, 
but delicate; the first story only simpler 
than the rest, in that it has pilasters instead 
of shafts, but all with Corinthian capitals ; 
rich in leafage, and fluted delicately ; the 
rest of the walls flat and smooth, and their 
mouldings sharp and shallow ; so that the 
bold shafts look like crystal of beryl run- 
ning through a rock of quartz. 

This palace is the principal type at Venice, 
and one of the best in Europe, of the central 
architecture of the Renaissance schools; 
that carefully studied and perfectly exe- 
cuted architecture to which those schools 
owe their principal claims to our respect, 
and which became the model of most of 
the important works subsequently produced 
by civilized nations. I have called it the 
Roman Renaissance, because it is founded, 
both in its principles of superimposition, 
and in the style of its ornament, upon the 
architecture of classic Rome at its best 
period. The revival of Latin literature 
both led to its adoption and directed its 
form ; and the most important example of 
it which exists is the modern Roman basi- 
lica of St. Peter's. It had, at its Renais- 
sance or new birth, no resemblance either ' 
to Greek, Gothic, or Byzantine forms, ex- 
cept in retaining the use of the round arch, 
vault, and dome ; in the treatment of all 
details it was exclusively Latin ; the last 
links of connection with Mediaaval tradi- 
tion, having been broken by its builders in 
their enthusiasm for classical Art, and the 
forms of true Greek or Athenian architec- : 
ture being still unknown to them. The 
study of these noble Greek forms has in- 
duced various modifications of the Renais- 
sance in our own times ; but the conditions 
which are found most applicable to the uses 
of modern life are still Roman, and the , 
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